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Duc age, diva, tunm frondoſa per avia vatem. 
Te ſequimur : tn pande domos & luſtra ferarum. 
Huc igitur mecum quiſquis percuſſus amore 
Venandi, damnas lites, avidoſque tumn/tus, 
Civileſque ſugis flrepitus, = a 

| | NEMESIAN. 


Suppeditant autem et campus noſter, et ſtudia 
Venandi, boneſta exempla ludendi. 


C 1c. de Officiis. 


Inftar refeficnis exiſtimas mutationem laboris, Iuſtrare 
Saltus, excutere cubilibus feras, — atque inter hæc 
Pia mente adire Iucos, et occur ſare numinibus. 
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ee 


The ARGUMENT of the FIRST BOOK: q 


CES 2 


HE Introduction and Addreſs, The Muſe's In- 

 ferlocution and Inſtructions. A Prayer for the 
Emperor's Favour. ,The different Games, of Hunting, 
Fiſhing, and Fowling. Inſtructions for the Chace, and 
what Inſtruments neceſſary. The proper Seaſons for it. 
Horſes preferatle td Mares. The War-Horſe. An 
admirable Deſcription of the Horſe. A Tale. The 
different Strains of Horſes, and what Countries famous 
therein. What Countries produce the feifteſl, What | 
Kinds proper to attack particular wild Bealls in a 
Chace. The Niſſæan, the fineſt made of all, and the | 
Pad of Kings. Manner of embroidering Horſes, Of | 
beautifying them with Devices before they are foled, 
A curious Method how to bade pink'd and ſanded Pid- 
geons. Tranſition to the Spartan's Management bow to 
have pretty Children, Deſctiftion of the various Kinds 
of Hounds. Proper Seaſon to match them. Directions 
for raiing a Breed. Deſcription of the beſt Shape, + 
What Sorts beſt for C bace. Care in educating them, : 5 
Proper Names. Tuo Ways of tracing the Game. 
What Seaſon and Grounds pernicious to the Scent, 
Deſcription of the-AGASSEES, 4 Britiſh Race of the 
moſt excellent Hounds. 


N. P. The whole Poem abounds in moſt curious and 
enteriainins Deſcriptions ; and no Book more curious 
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FIRST BOOK 
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Oppian's Chnegeticks. 


"7 O Thee, Auſpicious Prince! I ſing theſe Lays, 
15 Great Antonine ! Earth's Guardian and the Grace: 
Refulgent Chief of Troy's fam'd warlike Line, 
Auſonian Jove's lov d Progeny divine | 


VER. 1. For the Propriety of the Epithet N Peſt, or For- 
tunate, the Reader may ſee ZBodrn's Note from Spar tian, the 
F Southſayers having foretold his Advancement to the Imperial 

. Dignity. 

1 VER. 2. Troy's fam'd.) The Roman Emperors and Nobility 
Plqued themſelves upon the Notion of being deſcended from 
FEneas and the Trojans ; hence the Poets frequently compli- 
mented them with the Title of ZEneades, or ſoniethirg like it. 


A 2 Severus 
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Severus Offspring by th' Imperial Fair, 5 
Bleſt in her Love, and happy in her Heir ; 
(Bride nobly -pair'd, of Mothers match'd by none, 
Th' Affrian Venus, and un-waining Meon ! ) 
Nothing beneath Saturnian Fove's high Race, 
(Hear,ye*bright Powers! and with your wanted Grace.) 
Whom 


VER. 5. 7% Imperial Fair.] It is controverted whether 
Domna here in the Text ſhould be taken for an Epithet, or the 
Empreſs's proper Name. 1 2 the former 20 
well; notwithſtanding, I am clearly of the latter Opinion, wit 
Andr. Schottus in his Obſervations on ancient Authors: for this 
Julia Domna is a Name that antient Medals and Hiſtorians give 
their Teſtimony for. According to the former Opinion, Domna 
18 an Adjunct of Honour, importing the ſame as when we 
ſay Her Highneſs, Her Majeſty, or the like ; which indeed is the 
Purport of the Latin Word, taken in its relative Capacity. But 
what hinders its being aflumed out of its State of Dependency into 
a proper Name by its own Right? Like the Maſculine Domnus, 
a Derivatne of the ſame Kind. Be it as it will, to have render'd 
it according to its firſt Acceptation would not juſtly repreſent the 
more ſimple Manner cf thoſe Times, which it is — to pre- 
ſerve in Tranſlations of this Nature. I have therefore expreſs'd 
it, ſo as to * both Opinions; yet can't help thinking, 
that to have uſed Domna or Julia in the Verſe would have better 
expreſs'd the Simplicity and Energy of antient 'Times : for the 
ba e Nameof the Empreſs carries more Emphaſis than that frigid 
Phraſe and diſtant Reſpect of Modern Civility. And thus I at 
firlt fender d it: * : | =p 
To Auguſt Severus whom high Domna bare. 

Ver. 8. 7% AMHrian Venus.) Aria and Syria are Names 
frequently confounded by the Ancients. The Syrian Goddeſs is 
well known, and the Peet's Compliment is ſtrong and very appo- 
ſite, as Iikewiſe the following Title of the Moon or Diana, who 
was Codd eſs of the Groves, and Patroneſs of Hunting, and who 
Joins with Calliopè in her Inſtructions to the Poet. | 

“ Phaeton and Phebns. Ip 
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Whom in his Might thy Father did inſtall 

In Sway, and gave to rule the ſubject Ball. 

To Thee Earth's teeming Lap her Rroduce pours, 

For Thee the Morn ſends round the ſmiling Hours; 

The Regions of the Deep their Stores afford, 15 

And all their finny Dainties deck thy Board; 

For Thee the Rivers flow: And proud to bring 

To Thee my Verſe, the Arts of Chace J ſing. 

Calliope and Dian urge the Song, 

I own the Pow'rs, nor muſt the Motion wrong. 20 

'Th' Impulſe I anſwer d; when the Goddeſs ſpake : 

Prepare, a yet-unbeaten Track to take, 

Which never Poet yet has trod in Verſe. 

Aid me, bleſt Pow'r ! thy Dictates to rehearſe ; 

As You inſpire, may we attune our Lays, 25 

But not to Bacchus Revels or his Praiſe 

Nor the mad Quires near lewd Æſapus Stream. 

No, Bacchus Rites ſhall not employ our Theam. 

Againſt his nightly Gambols we've declar'd ; 

We, who have oft the ſportful Orgies ſhar d. 30 
_ ET; * Nor 


Verk. 11. Nom in his Might.) Severus had aſſociated him 
with himſelf into a Partnerſhip of the Empire; and the Poet 
ſeems to infinuate the mighty Strugg]: Severns had with his Com- 

titors and Opponents to obtain the Empite, and ſecure it to his 

Yeſcendants. Some are of Opinion, that Seyerns was ſtill living, 
when this Poem was addreſs'd to Caracalla; and therefore I have 
endeavour'd to take in as large a Senſe as the Original wou'd fup- 
port. The Latin Tranſlation, and even Bodin's in Verſe, ſeems ro 
give a wrong Idea of the Poet's Meaning; at le: ſt their Idea is 
much lower, and of leſs Effet, *© © | 
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Nor ſing of Heroes, nor of Argo ſing, 

No mortal Broils, nor Slaughter-loving King : 

Rude Wars and Mars's hoſtile Deeds begone, 

We know the Parthians Rage, and Crefiphon. 

Peace with deſtructive Labours ; clear the Scene 35 

Of Loves ; no Favour for the Sea-born Queen : 

I hate her Sports. Caleſtial Maid! I hear. 

But fing of Hunters, and the Chace ; declare 

The grappling Toils of Beaſts ; recite the Breeds 

Of Hounds, and various Fanulies of Steeds. 40 

The witty Wiles of ready Thought impart, | 

Their Scent-taught Manners, and Way-guiding Art; 

The Beſtial Broods Averſions and their Loves, 

Their nuptial Pleaſures in the Mountain-Groves; 

Their Child-Births free from Midwifry and Throes, 45 

Like thoſe ſoft Unions whence Fove's Daughter roſe. 
I've heard th' Inſtruction, and the Song prepare, 

But in Proviſion muſt premiſe a Prayer. 

«* Thou that from Eaſtward rul'ft the Ocean's Flood, 

*« And from Ambroſial Eye-Brows look'ſt a God, 50 

* Serene, thy all-ſuſtaining Hand hold forth, 

« Wealth-giving Source to this wide Round of Earth, 


« And 


Vas. 34. Ve know.) The Original ſeems rather to import, 
Toe ſung, &c. But I believe there are no Traces left of any ſuch 
Poems as that Reading would intimate. | | 

Ver. 57. Celeſtial Maid.) I have not tranſlated the whole. 
_ f but the Senſe and Turn I conceive are ag good, letting the 
reit a10ne. | 
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« And in thy Bounty's general Flow, diffuſe 
« Some Stream of Grace upon the Hunting-Muſe.” 
Three Sorts of Chace we owe to bounteous Heav'n, 55 
In Air, in Earth, and in the Water giv'n ; 
Vet not alike their Genius: for who'd call 
The fame, a twirling Fiſh from Deeps to haul, 
'And making flutt'ring Birds in Air ſtrike Sails, 
Or lancing Beaſts of Prey along the Dales ? 60 
Yet nor the Fiſher's nor the Fowler's Game 
Is void of Toil : — ſo much as Pleaſures claim. 
But yet theſe Games require no great Effort, 
A bloodleſs Paſtime, and innoxious Sport : 
As when his ſwimming Prey the Fiſher waits, 68 
With quivering Reeds, and Hook-diſguiſfing Baits, 
And having ſtruck the barbed Braſs with Care, 
The finny Flouncer heaves aloft in Air. 
Delightful roo the Fowler's Toil : A Sporr, 
Which Sword nor Faulchion nor the Spear ſupport ; 70 
But with a comrade Hawk they ſeek the Wood, 
With ready Shafts thar pierce their airy Road, 5 
Long Lines and Sprigs with clinging Bane beglu'd. 
But 


VER. 57. Tet not alike, &c.] The Original here ſeems per» 
plex'd with ſome Inconfiſtencies. A learned Friend communica- 
ted to me his Conjectures of clearing up the whole Paſſage relating 
to the three Sorts of Game; which I approve of, but retain my 
former Tranſlation, which 1 believe ſufficiently clear, the Au- 
thor's Senſe as to the Diſparity of ths three Sorts of Chace he 


would deſcribe. 
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But who makes theſe an equal Watfare wage? of 
£75 


The Eagle with a Lion who'd engage ? 

Or match a Lamprey with a Tyger's Rage ? 1 

Shall Hawks be made the Mountain-Pard aflail, 4 

The fell Rhinoceros the Hedgehog's Mail, C N 

Wild-Goats the Sea-Mews, Elephant the Whale ? 

To Hunters Wolves, Tunny's the Fiſher's Part, 80 

Rams fall by Rangers, Ringdoves by the Dart; 

A Bear the Chacer, Spearmen launce the Pikes, 

Horſemen the Tyger, th' Angler Barbels ſtrikes ; 

The Tracers ſeize the Boars, the Nightingales F 

The Fowler with his viſcous Wiles aſſails. 3%; if 
But Nereus, and ye Daughters of the Flood, 4 

And Bird-befriending Dryads of the Wood, | 

Hear annuent ; whilſt the Song inclines your Way ; 

But the Hunting-Powers of Right demand my Lay. 
Firſt, for my Sport let {| pare, lightYouths be found, 90 

Fit to impel the Courſer o'er the Mound, \ | 


Unfoil'd to leap the Ditch, and ſcour the Mountai 
[Oround. 


And as the Chace oft thro' the Thicket leads, 

Light Limbs ſhou'd preſs the unincumber'd Steeds. 

Then let not bulky Bodies ſeek the Game, 95 

Nor yet more ſlender than the Labours claim: 

For various Feats divide the Sylvan War, 

Then Force for Fight and Speed of Foot prepare. 
Be the Right-hand with praQtis'd Darts ſupply'd ; 

Long, double-barb'd; a Faulchien arm your Side; 100 

For 


Bo 
| % - 
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For uſeful theſe to hold the Beaſts at Bay, 

Or drive th' aſſaulting Savages away. 

'The Footman's Left ſhou'd lead the Hounds to Field, 

The Courſer's Conduct let the Horſeman's wield. 

Cloſe tuckt the Coat above the Knee be brac'd 105 

With correſpondent Straps, and tightly lac'd. 

To give the Arms full Play, on either Side 

Contract the Surcoat, o'er the Shoulders ty'd, 

Eaſieſt for Toil. And barefoot they ſhou'd go, 

Whoſe'Care's the nicer Tracks of Beaſts to know, 110 

Leſt with the clatt'ring of their cloggy Shoes 

The ſleeping Game they from their Lodges rouze. 
But better far no Cloak, or looſer Veſt; 

For as the ruſtling Breezes they arreſt, 

Their Wavings oft have ſcar'd the Game to fly; 115 

With cloſer Cloaths hence active Sportſmen ply. 


buch for the Quiver'd Goddeſs of the Groves. — 


Now different Hours the Sylvan Sport approves ; 
At Morning, Noon, or at declining Light, 
At Ev'ning's Cloſe, or in the Shades of Night; 120 
And by the Lunar Rays ſome Sportſmen ſpeed, 
But Morning's apteſt for the Game agreed; 
Serene, full Scope it gives the Day-long Chace, 
In Leafy Spring, and Leaf- ſhed Autumn's Days. 
Beſt for the Chace the temper'd Seaſons, then 125 
The Sport both favours Dogs, and Steeds, and Men ; 
In Golden Spring, the Chaſer of the Clouds, 


When for the Seas the Mariner new ſhrowds, 
B And 
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And trints his Bark: When th' all- ſuſtaining Ground, 
(Earneſt of Fruit, ) her Boſom has unbound, 
And glads with op' ning Buds, and bloſſoms all around. 
Or when revoly'd, th' Autumnal Seaſons come, 

And teem the Plowman's Stores, his Harveſt Home 3 


When the rich Olives bending Baſkets bear, | 
32135 


And the trod Grapes th' e'erflowing Preſſes chear ; 
When Hives too yield the Honey of the Year. 
But in Mid-Winter ſeek the Game at Noon, 
When in ſome Cave the Foreſt-faring Clown 
By his Leaf-foſter'd Fire at Eaſe reclines, 
A ready Flame, and ſpreads his Meal, and dines. 149 
But Summer bids us fly the Force of Fire, 
And Solar Rage. E'er Morning Shades retire, 
I warn you then a-field ; when to the Beam 
The early Hind corapels his horned Team, 
And guides the griding Plough along the Land, 145 
With the ſmooth Steerage fitted to his Hand. 
And when at Night Se bids the Team unyoke, 
When back from Paſture Shepherds wave their Flock, 
Which to their Stands march gravely up, and flow 
With loaden Udders, whence full Torrents flow: 1 50 
While from their Folds leap forth the crowding Young, 
To meet the Dam's Embrace, and friſk along 
Round fair-ey'd Heifers Calves that ſullen glout, 


By ſuckling Ewes their Lambkins bleat about; 
Here 


Vern. 145. Theſe two Lines kw redundant ; but are done in 
Compliance with the — 
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Here ſquealing Kids, and there the Courſer's Breed.) 155 
And let this Tackling, as your Sport mult ſpeed ; 

Be brought a- field; ſuch Arms the Chace will need, 

For ſlaught'ring Arts: the Drag whence nought eſcapes 

Nets, Hays, and Withies, and the Snere that ſnaps, 

Of Hold tenacious, Stakes for Nets to hedge, 16 

A forky Spear, a Bill of double Edge, c 

Clubs, Grapples, Shafts for Flight all fit to fledge : 

Pikes, Hatchets, and Hare-Spears of treble Stroke, 

Maces lead-poiz'd, and the far-reaching Crook, 

= Cloſe-running Braces, nexile Lines well-knit, 15; 

Net-Poles, and meſhy Weels for Captures fit. 

Let mettled Horſes to the Chace be brought, 

Not Mares : for they're inferior found of Foor, 

O'er toilſome Lawns to ſtretch the lengthen'd Courſe z 

And you'll with Pain hold in their Rage of Horſe. 170 

Whence Caution ſtill the Females thence removes, 

Leſt on the Fret, and neighing out their Loves, 

Their noiſy Paſſion put the Fawns to Flight, 

Swift Roes, and Hares by Nature chill'd to Fright. 
Various the Tribes of Horſe, The Brutal Strains 175 

Are numerous as thoſe whom Bread ſuſtains, 

And now their nobleſt Families I'll tell, 

And which of all the Courſer-kind excell. 

The Tyrrhene, Cretan, and Sicelian Breed, 

Th' Achaian, Maſſic, Cappadocian Steed, 159 

Theſſalian, Scythian, Moor, Magneſian Race, 


Armenian, Lybian, and the Line of Thrace, 
| B 2 Th 


s Boor I. 


Th' Jenian, and Arabian Houſe. But beſt, 

The Horſe, whom Jockeys prize above the reſt, 

Is he, whoſe Shape's with theſe Perfections crown'd: 185 
Light ler him ſhift his Limbs, and rid the Ground. 
Above his Neck his Head ſhould ſomething riſe, 
With Looks erect ; nor little be his Size. 

His Chin ſhould to his Neck below incline, 

And his large Front with ſprightly Vigour ſhine. 190 
Let waving Locks a-down his Foretop fly; | 
And Brills imbrown'd ſhould edge his broad-bright Eye, 
Wide Noſtrils, ample Mouth, and little Ears: 
Arch'd be his Neck, and fledg'd with floating Hairs, 
Like a plam'd Helmet when it nods its Creſt : 195 
Broad-back'd, long-body'd, ſpacious be his Cheſt. 


Let 


VER. 184. The Irie, «hom Fock-ys prize above the reſt.) 
The ſeveral anc ent Authors, who have written on this Subject, 
have given their particular Deſcription of a fine Horſe ; Out of 
which it may be worth while to feleQ that of Columella, for the 
Entertainment of ſuch as are curious this Wav. 


As for the Make of the Horſe, ( ſays he) let him have a little 
Head, black Eyes, wide Noſtrils, ſhort and prickt Ears, a ſupple 
Neck; broad, but not long; a thick Mane, flowing down on the 
right Side, a broad Breaſt, large Shoulders, Sides ſloping in- 
' wards, a double Chine, a tight belly, even and ſmall Teſticles; 
broad Fillets, and furrow'd ; a long Tail, and well-hair's: ; 
freight Shanks, and of a good Height; a ſmooth well-turn'd 
Knee, and ſmall, but no way inward-caſt ; fleſhy Buttocks, 
round Thighs, hard Hocfs, and high, with Knees round and 
even: Let his whale Body have the Port and Air of Gran- 
” deur, an erect and lofty Look, and an Agility that appears in 
his Mein, and 78 far as tie Nature of his Shape will admit 


Ty 


with its Length let it be round and well turn'd. 


45) 
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Let his plump Back be furrow'd with his Chine, 
And run his Tail out in a buſhy Line. 

Clean be his Thighs, and ſinewy ; but below, 
Strait, long, and ſpare,thewell-turn'd Shank ſhou'd ſhow, 
Lean be his Legs, and nimble as the Stag's, 
With whom in Speed the ſweeping Tempeſt flags. 
Firm let him tread, and juſt, marching along 


Upon a, well-grown, folid Hoof, and ſtrong. 


Such be the Horſe to bear me to the Field, 205 
That ſhares the Sport, with Fire and Pride impell'd. 


Th' Achaian ſuch, thi Armenian, Tyrrhene Steed, 
And Cappadocians, which by Taurus feed. 


What's ſtrange I've ſeen, this Cappadocian Kind, 
Their Colt's-Tooth not yet caſt, nor Milk reſign'd, 210 
Ar firſt are flaggy, and no Mettle ſhow ; 


But ſtill grow fleeter, older as they grow. 
Theſe harneſs for the fierce Fatigues of Fight, 
And kindled Rage of Beaſts : for moſt their Might, 
Boldly to face and break th' embattled Hoſt, 215 
And in tne Sylvan Wars ſuſtain the moſt. 
Dee, with what Joy the War-Horſe hears the Sound 
Of ſhrilling Trumpets rouzing War around | 
True to his Rank, he fearleſs meets the Glare 
Of flaſhing Arms, and dreadful Blaze of War: 220 
He hears the Word; will ev'ry Rule obey, 
Knows when to urge the Onſet, when to ſtay. 
And oft to ſtorm a Tow'r he moves along, 
Bcneath a Shed of Shields compacted ſtrong, 

With 
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With order'd Pace ; the Warriors in their Skreen, 225 
Secure, attempt the Town they wiſh to win. 
A Plain of Shields of Sev'n Bull-Hides compos'd, 
Rear'd high, by thick Braſs Boſſes firmly clos'd, 
Half meets and daſhes back the Solar Beams, 
_While doubly fierce the Blaze reverted gleams. 230 
But wond'rous Nature does to Steeds impart 
A ſoften'd Senſe, and more impaſſion'd Heart. 
They ſee, they know their Maſter with Delight, 
Neighing with Love, they hail n 
And mourn a loſt Companion in the Fight. 235 
The Horſe in Fight has ſpoke in Human Sounds, 
Broke Nature's Bands, and over-leap'd her Bounds, 
The Macedonian Monarch's martial Horſe, 
Bucephalus, arm'd Hoſts oppos'd wou'd force. 
The Horſe o'er Corn unbent has ply'd his Feet, 240 
And o'er the Waves, yet ſcarce his Hoofs were wet. 
Another neighing, with his Groom to guide, ? 
Rais'd Perfia's Monarch to his Kingly Pride. 
Perſeus, thus mounted, o'er the Clouds cou'd ride. 
And, hard to Faith! they Nature ſo regard, 245 
To bun all Ways of Love which ſhe has barr'd, 
Nor will be forc'd polluted Luſt to prove, 
So fine their Senſe of pure permitted Love. 
A wealthy Lord, of generous Steeds once bred | 
A noble Race, in verdant Paſtures fed : 250 
At length a Murrain ſwept away the Whole, 


Save only two, a Mother and her Fole. 
This 
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This grown adult, he wickedly eſſays 

To make the Dam admit her Son's Embrace. 
Whom finding to refuſe ſuch lawleſs Love, 255 
With dire Device a Stratagem he'd prove, 
In hope his Breed of Racers to reſtore, 

With other Skins he cloaths their Bodies o'er, 8 
And ſmears with fragrant Oyls of Pander Pow'r. 

Did he effect, ye Pow'rs ! the Sin defign'd? 265 
— He did, in Nature's Spire. — The Racer-kind 
Abhor all Inceſt. Such the Bed of old 

That with ſuch Woes did OEdipus infold. 

But theſe, unmaſk'd, the hateful Deed deſcry'd, 


0 louting with Amaze, each other ey d. 265 


She glouts her Son, — Son cancell'd by his Deed ; 


His Mother he, unmother'd by her Seed, 


Sad, direful Deed ! that Names and Things confounds. 
Strait, fierce with Rage that ſwells roo big for Bounds, 
They fling about, break off, neigh mad along, 270 
As if they call'd the Gods t' atteſt the Wrong, 
Curſing their rueful Coupler. When ſome Time 
They've wail'd Heav'n's Wrath, and full mourn'd out 
9 their Crime; 
Then headlong to a Rock they ruſh out-right, 
Cruſh Head and Bones, and thus get rid of Light, 253 
Self: lain, reclining each to each the Head. 


And thus old Fame does Honour to the Steed. 


Of all the Breeds the roomy Earth ſuſtains, 
2 Owiſtelt the Natives of Sicelian Plains, ' 
Near 
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Near Lilybæum, and which graze the Meads 280 
Where flaming Ana rears three pointed Heads; 
The Load of huge Enceladus, who flung 
At Jove his Lightning, hence theſe Burnings ſprung, 8 
Whoſe Torrent Vengeance ever muſt prolong. 
Than theſe ſtill ſwifter drink Euphrates Flood, 28 
Th' Armenian, deep-mane d Parthian ; and that Brood ® 
Still by th' Iberian far excell'd, amain | 
With plying Feet to ſcour the ſounding Plain. 
Perhaps the Eayle only theſe may mate, 
Shooting at Speed along her airy State : 290 
Or Hawk, that with extended Pinions glides ; 
Or Dolphin ſliding thro' the hoary Tides, 
So ſwift th' Therian in their airy Flight; 
But ſmall, are flat, nor of true-mettled Might: 
Foil d in few Lengths, they'll reſtive fly the Chace, 295 
Bur fineſt Shapes their well-made Bodies grace. 
Yet fragil is their broad, * Turf-turning Hoof. 

But far the various Moors excell for Proof, 
In Length of Courſe, and Toils that aſk for Strength ; 
And next the Libyans for a Race of Length. 300 
Alike their Kinds ; bur larger and more ſtrong 
The Libyans look, in Flank and Body long. 


The 


* The Original 1s TWAGTpopoy ſoil-fed, which cou'd not be 
preſerv'd with any Grace in the Tranſlation, whence we have 
rurn'd it into DO D; not as condemning the Propriety of the 
other Reading, but chinking this as well countenanc'd by the fol- 
lowing Epithet, *uwTI12.ov broad-f9e'd. 
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The others Sides well-knit and ſhort, they ſhow 
More plump, and forceful on th' Aſſault to go. 
Well too the Sun's rude Fervours they ſuſtain, 305 
And knawing Thirſt on Africk's parching Plain. 
The Tyrrhene Horſe, and Creet's unnumber'd Breed 
Are both long-made, and rapid in their Speed. 
Swifter than Moors Sicelians are, and laſt 
Theſe by the ſprightly Parthians are ſurpaſs'd ; 310 
Who roaring Lions bear alone at Bay. 

: But other Kinds ſuit other Beaſts of Prey. 
® Their diffrent Genius Horſes Colours tell: 
To chace Rain-Deer the Dapple-Grey impell ; 
The briſtling Boars your Sorrel beſt attack, 315 
And for the Leopards ftill provide the Black ; 
To Sanded Lions ſuit the Sanded Steeds. 
But the Niſſæan all in Shapes exceeds ; 
The Pad of Majeſty : Of beauteous Look, 
Eaſy to Hand, and to the Bridle broke : 320 
Of little Head, but large and floating Neck, 
With Mane diſparted in a graceful Break. 

Yet more, another lovely Sort are fam'd, 
Curiouſly dappled, and Orynges nam'd ; 
Whether | becauſe in Mountain-Paſtures bred, 5325 
Or from their Luſt to mount the Marriage-Bed. 
This Breed two dif'rent Decorations deck : 
Embroider'd theſe, their ſleek broad Backs and Neck C 


Are richly purfled with a flow'ry Streak: | 
Like Tygers fleet, by Weſtern Gales begot. - 330 


Thoſe are bedropt with many a ſpeckling Spot, 
C Diſtinct 
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Diſtinct and ſtudded, like the Leopard's Skin, 
Which niceſt Hands, when young, enamell'd in, 
With burning Braſs that deeply ſing'd their Hair. 

To mark a Colt unborn is ſtill more rare. 335 
Curious Device of all-inventing Art, 
How ſtrange the Motions of the Human Heart ! 
As Fancy guides, they beautify the Breed, 
And in his Mother's Flanks inſcribe the Steed. 
When ſoft Deſires invade the Courſing Fair, 340 
Expecting the compreſſing Huſband near, 
Of gen'rous Strain; they ſprinkle o'er with Spots 
His Limbs, inrich'd and blaz'd with beauteous Blots. 
Then proud in Trim, he to his Love is led. 
As ſome bleſt Youth, who in his Suit has ſped, 345 
By Bride-Maids dreft in Robes of Joy, and crown'd 


With Flow'rs of Fragrance breathing Odours round, 
He ſeeks the Bridal Bed, and Nuprial Songs reſound. 
But the led Horſe, as genial Joy he neighs 

Before his Spouſe, and foams, and frets Delays, 350 
Long Time the Groom holds in his am'rous Mind, 
And then at laſt he's to his Joy conſign'd. 

His Love, conceiving brings a checker'd Breed, 
Receiving at her Eyes the flower'd Steed. 

Not leſs th'Addreſs of thoſe, who make their Care 3 55 
The Fowler's Art, and reedy Shafts prepare, 
When thus they variegate the Pigeon's Young, 

What Time with Love's ſoft Paſſion Doves are ſtung, 0 
And bill and coo their Love- preluding Song. 


This 
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This rare Contrivance then the Feeder ſhows, 360 


Beſide the She's he ſundry Garments ſtrows, 

Purpled and pink'd : Whence as aſide they look, 

Their ſoft Conceptions have their Colouts took. 
This Manage too the Spartan Wit proclaims 

To feaſt the Fancy of conceiving Dames. 35s 

The faireſt Youths in Pictures nigh are plac'd, 

Who peerleſs ſhone, and former Ages grac'd, 

Nireus, Narciſſus, Hyacinth the Fair, 

Helm-cover'd Caftor, and Amycus * Slayer: * Pollux. 

Among the Bleſt, young Ueities renown'd, 370 

Apollo lawrel'd, Bacchus Ivy-crown'd. 

TY attracted Shapes ſink in their tender Thought, 

And form'd in Fancy, beauteous Babes are brought. 
So much for Horſes. Now deſcend the Mind 


To Hounds, and trace their Pedegree and kind. 375 
Diſtinguiſh'd theſe, and ſuch your Huntſmen heed, 
Pannonian, Carian, and th' Therian Breed, 
Auſoman, Thracian, Spartan, thoſe of Creet, 
Arcadian, Argive, and Tegæan fleet, 
The Celtic, Sauromatian, Amorgi, 380 
And thoſe which Ægypt's Sandy Paſtures ply, 
Herd-Keepers ; Locrians, and the“ Maſtiff-Line. * Me. 

ow if a generous Lineage you deſign, UWA 
In Spring, as beſt, your Breeders match ; the Spring 
Moſt ſuits the Work its ſoft Suggeſtions bring, 385 
In Wild-Beaſts, Beagles, th' Inſect-Tribes that creep, 
Th' Aerial Race, and thoſe that ſwim the Deep. 

C 2 In 


:, Boor L 


In Spring the Viper, full of Bane, elate 
Seeks the known Shore, and joins his Wat'ry Mate. 
In Spring, throughout the Seas new Nuptials brood, 
And wooing Fiſh befoam the calmy Flood. 
In Spring the Doves too ruſh upon the Doves, 
And ſtrenuous Steeds aſcend their ſkittiſh Loves. 
Bulls Heifers force, the Horny-wrinkled Rams 
In Spring compreſs their meck conſenting Dames. 395 
Then Boars and Bears are in ſoft Unions join'd, 
And ſhaggy Goats ſeek Pleaſures of the Kind. 
Ev'n Spring molt pours its Love in Human Veins ; 
For univerſal then fair Yenus reigns. 

> Bur you that ſeek a Breed, ſhou'd chuſe a Race, 400 
And with their Match a noble Houſe ſhou'd place. 
Arcadian with th' Eleian mate, the Creet 
With Pons, Carians, Thracians, Spartans fit 
The Tyrrhene, and a fair Iberian Bride 
To a Sarmatian Huſband ſhou'd be ty'd. 405 
Thus well you'll mix the Breed. But far the beſt, 
Th' unmingled Blood: — of theſe in chief Requeſt 


With Sportſmen, countleſs are the various Kind, 
But ſuch their Form, and ſuch their Shape you'll find- 
A 


VER. 409. But ſuch their Form.] Julius Pollux, in his 5th 
Book, gives us a large Deſcription of the Hound; a Tranſlation of 
which may not be unacceptable to the Reader. 


” In Regard to the perſonal Perfections of Dogs, (ſavs he) 
they are great, but not diſproportion'd, nor ill- match'd. They i 
are flu-noo'd, well jointed, ſtrong: brac'd with Fibres from their 15 

Forehead downwards; the Forchead 1s broad, with all the Lines * 
and Partitiors exactly diſtinguiſhed ; the Head light and ac- 
tive ; tl. Eyes lofty, black, and ſparkling; the Look 4 
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EF A long, firm Body, Head of larger Size, 410 
But light and quick ſhou'd ſhine the greyiſh Eyes. 
Fenc'd be the Mouth with pointed Teeth, above 
Let fine, thin Ears with Flaps contracted move; 
Long Neck, and firm be the Broad Breaſt below, 
And a Size leſs Fore-Legs and Feet ſhou'd grow; 415 
Straight, ſtrong, and well- extended be the Shanks, 
Broad Shoulder-Blades, deep Ribs, and ſloping Flanks ; 
Firm be the fleſhy Fillets, not too plump, 

And a thick, twirling Tail ſhou'd run from out the Rump- 
Such for the long, unwearied Chace prepare, 420 
For Roes, and Harts, and Tempeſt-footed Hare. 
Others there are, of Force and Fury full, 


Who'll brave, and beat the brawny-breaſted Bull : 


On 
and ſprightly ; the Ears thin and ſmall ; the Neck long, ſupple 


and flexible; the Breaſt fleſhy and broad; the Legs are ſtreight 
” and tall, but the hindmoſt larger; as for the foremoſt, they 
” muſt be erect, tight and round; let the Sides be compact, not 
too deep and prominent; the Fillets muſt not be too ſpare ; 
a Medium in reſpect of the Flanks is beſt, ſo as they be neither 
large, nor too much contracted; the Tail muſt be long, 
” ſtreight, ſharp-pointed, ſmall, reaching down the Thighs, 
” hard and dry ; the Feet pliant and nimble : Let the Hounds 
” be well-hair'd, and their Coats fine, ſoft and thick.“ 


Eratius, in his Deſcription of the Hound, is very acutely com- 
prehenſi ve in a little; which is thus attempted in Engliſh. 

Of Look erect, and rough-car'd, be your Hound, 

Deep mouth'd, and from his op'ning Jaws profound 

Thick roll his Soul's keen Fires ; his Flanks be tight, 

And not too fine his Robe for Winter's Spight ; 

Let his full Breaſt from his firm Shoulders riſe, 

To dare great Actions; and, when dar'd, ſuffice. | 
= . Vis. 422. Others there are —] The Albanian or Tadian 
= Dogs mention'd bythe Writers of 4/exander's Hiſtory, two of which 
= were 
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On briſtling Boars will with Deſtruction ſpring, 
Nor dread the Lordly Lion, tho' their King. | 
A Mountain-Size, and fleſhy, flat of Noe, 

A torvous Terror from their Eye-Lids flows, 
Which twinkle Lightning as they bend their Brows. 
Broad-back'd, ſtrong- built, and ſhaggy is their Skin; 
Not ſwifr, but all their Vigour lies within, 430 
Qf Might immenſe, and Eagerneſs unpall'd. 

To train for Chaſe theſe Sorts the Chief are call'd, 
Hounds militant, that put all Beaſts to Flight : 
But the worſt Colours are the Black and White; 
Unfit the Sun's fierce Fervors to ſuſtain, 435 
And the keen Veh'mence of the Snowy Plain. 

But theſe excelling far the reſt you'll find, 

In Shape reſembling thoſe of Savage Kind, 
Voracious Wolves, or Tygers ſwift as Wind. 

Or which the Fox, or Leopard's Likeneſs ſhew, 7440 
Or ſuch” as wear the Cereal, Yellow Hue: 
For fleeteſt that, as tis the ſtrongeſt too. 

But if a Breed of gen'rous Whelps you'd keep, 
Ne'er let 'em ſuck the Matron-Goat, or Sheep, 
Nor Houſhold-Bitch, "Twill baſtardiſe the Breed, 445 
Quite ſpoil the Strain, and rake em off their Speed. 
But they the Hind, tame Lioneſs may draw, 


The Night-patrolling Wolf, or bounding Roe. 
Thus 


were preſerted to that Prince in his Idian Expedition. Theo- 
pompus alſo writes, That Alexander gave 200 Guincas for an I. 
dias, Dog, which with Eaſe wou'd maſter a Lion. 
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Thus Speed acquire their Limbs and added Force, 
Imbibing Manners from the ſuckling Nurſe. 450 
Short Names now for thy Infant Hounds be fram'd, 

Swift Things ſhould hear themſelves as ſwiftly nam'd. 
Let them, from Whelps, be Friends to Man and Horſe, 
Kind, as becomes Companions of the Courſe; 455 
Fierce, but to Beaſts: Not apt to mouth, unmeet 
For ſtealthy Wiles in tracing flying Feet. 

To diff'rent Ways both Men and Hounds are led 
To trace the Game, two diff rent Ways betray'd. 
Aͤrtful, by Prints the one their Eyes convey ; 460 

Their Nole the others, and they ſnuff their Way. 
But for th' unlab'ring Eye the Winter's beſt, 
When on the treacherous Snow the Foot's imprels't ; 
Or in the Mire its Characters are read, 

Which leave a Sample of the Savage Tread. 465 
Adverſe to Hounds the Spring, whichAutumn friends ; 
In Spring the grafly Ground its Verdure mends, 
Abounds in blooming Buds, and breaths around, 
And purpled Meads with broid'ring Flow'rs are crown'd. 

Freſh Fallows too make ſtale the ſoften'd Scent, 470 
And th' Hound's ſagacious Pow'r of Noſe is ſpent. 
But in the fructuous, Grape-crown'd Autumn, Graſs, 
The Greens, and Flow'rs aſſume a ſhrivell'd Face, « 
And Scent, unleſſen'd, expedites the Chace. 

Ot Hounds for Train a potent Race are known, 47 5 
Small, but in Song they claim no ſmall Renown. 


Such 
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Such the wild, painted Britons breed, and name 

* Agaſſees, of the Lap-Dog's Size and Frame. 

Bow-leg'd, gaunt, rough, and of a heavy Eye, 

But arm'd with firm, and well-nail'd Paws they ply. 480 

Their Mouths, like Darts, ſharp thick-ſer Teeth encloſe ; 

But chief th' Agaſſeus all excells in Noſe : 

Matchleſs in Scent, on Ground to run the Trace, 

Or wind the tainted Steams thro' airy Space. 

For wou'd theHuntſmen try theirWhelps,they bear 485 

Without the Gate a dead or living Hare ; 

Firſt forward they will run a Length, and next 

Wind either Way th' inverted Train perplext. 

When ar due Diſtance from the City Gate, 

The Hare is thruſt into a Hole; and ftrait 490 

The Trainſman meaſures back his Way, to ſhow 

His Pupil near the Path, and let him go: 

When with officious Foot the buſy Hound 

Flies o'er the Spot, and ſnuffs the Scent around : | 

He tries the Ground in Diligence of Thought, 495 

And miſſing there, he frets and flings about. 

As when a Dame, at her firſt Nine Months End, 

Pierc't with the Pangs the Pow'rs of Child-Birth ſend, 

Has loos'd her Trefles, loos'd her braided Breaſt, 

Gownleſs, uncoif'd, th' invading Pains inveſt, 500 

Madding, ſhe rouls about the Room, anon 

Raves to the Porch, now flound'ring flings her down. 
Upon 


* Theſe Agaſſies ſeem to be our Harriers ; for the Deſcrip- 
tion will not anſwer to Beagles, much leſs Hounds, 
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Upon the Floor, now writhes upon the Ground, 
Grates her fair Cheeks, and groans a ſtifled Sound. 
So he, the Hound, with griding Grief diſtreſt, 505 
Plies here and there, and meditates his beſt ; 
Each Rock, each Hillock, and each Track "% tries, 
Thro Woods, Shrubs, Hedges, and Off- Turnings flies. 
But when at laſt che airy Trace he meets, 
He chuckles, grins for Joy, as when their Teats, 310 
Long miſs'd, the Heifers Yeanlings friſk to find. 
So flouncing, he exulted in bis Mind, 
And breaks away oblique, with wrigling Speed, 
Nor cou'd you turn him off the Path decreed : 
Caught with the luring Smell, foreright he bears, 515 | 
Till, with his Labour's End, the Goal appears. 
| But if you lay him to th' unhunted Hare, 
He ſteals upon 3 Step by Step, with Care 
Advancing, ſkreen'd by e or Shrubs from View. 
As when a Thief belays the Fold perdue, 50 
The Shepherd ſleeping nigh, and ſnaps by Slight. 
But when the Hare's ſmug Manſion comes in Sight, 
Swift as a Dart he ſhoots, or Viper's Speed, 
Unhous'd by ſome unheedful Peaſant's Tread. 
O'erjoy'd, thus full he datts himſelf outright, 525 
Sure to ſubd, if on the Prey he light, 
Which in his Jaws caught up, he makes his Way, 
And waddles buck, and lugs along his Prey. 
"As when in Harrell. Time, the creaking Wain 
Bears to the Barn a mighty Load of Grain, 330 
D Her 
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Her Coming ſpy'd, the Swains to meet her throng, 
One helps the Steers, one rouls the Wheels along, 

One guides the Load, and fafe arriy'd the Charge, 

Unyoak'd, the reeking Bullocks breathe at large, 

While the ſpent Driver, pleas d, exults in Thought, 

So back he comes, and with his Triumph fraught: 535 

The Huntſman flies, and ſhoves up from the Ground, 
Wich open Arms, his Veniſon and Hound. 


VI R. 537. Nearer the Greek - his Game and — Hound. 
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The End of the Fir# Book. 
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POEM 


Humbly IxscRIB'D to the 


QUEEN, 


ON HER 
MATJESTY's Birth. Day. 
— Pultus ubi tuus 


Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et ſoles melius nitent. 


HoRk. 


Written in the Year 1728, after an Imication | 
of Luca on the Siege of Gibraltar. 


By the ſame. 
Printed in the Year 1736. 
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A 1 Humb 7 Iſerit's '0 
| the QUEEN, c. 


Rom Scenes of Blood, and War's deftrudive Deeds, 
Where Glory calls, and where the Battle bleeds, 
The Muſe withdrawn, unlearns her Martial Mein, 
And ſmooths her Verſe to hail Britannia's QUEEN- 
As youthful Warriors, yet unknown to Fame, 
Perform a Siege, or fighr themſelves a Name ; 
Where as they ſpeed in Valour's firſt Eſſays, 
In Peace they ſhare their Sovereign s Smiles of Grace 
So from the Wars of vent'rous Verſe return' d, 
Where youthful Fire in wordy Battle burn'd, 
The Muſe devotes the Bays of her Campaign 
To crown the Bleſſings of the Brunſivic Reign; 
Whilſt one Regard of GLORIAN A's Smile 
Will doubly pay her bold Exploits of Style. 
In Freedom's glorious Cauſe ſhe nobly dar'd, 
And Praiſe, the Price of her Atchievements, ſhar'd. 
Thus Honour's the chief Motive of the Brave, 
To ſhed their Blood, while they their Country fave. 
But 


[ 2 ] 
But let the Rage of Verſe and Battle ceaſe ; 
Muſe, with a peaceful Proſpect ſeek to pleaſe : 
Be to the QUEEN thy ſmoother Numbers brought, 
There look away all Truculence of Thought ; 


Dwell on her Charms, and Majeſty ſerene, 
Her winning Grace, and Peace-perſuading Mein. 


GREAT QUEEN !'tis Your's to huſh the World's 
[ Alarms, 


Look 'em to Peace, and ſmile away their Arms ; 
Each jarring Faction of the Soul compoſe, 

And þid Mankind forget they once were Foes. 
Tho Heav'n by Night with Tempeſts may be torn, 
The Clouds roll oft, when Venus gilds the Morn. 
Your Graces give your Scepter double Sway, 
And Factions only ſtruggle to obey. 

When Heav'n ſome Blefling for Mankind ordains, 
Wich which Fate travails with unuſual Pains ; | 
The mighty Grace comes forward by Degrees, 
And Heay'n performs as Hx our Fitneſs ſees ; 

Not full at once it ruſhes on our Sight, 

But wiſely tempers with Suſpence Delight, 

So gently rais'd, to ſooth our Hopes and awe, 
Your growing Grandeur gave our Paſſions Law 3 
Too much at once to be indulg'd : The Joy 

Of ſudden Bleſſings does themſelves deſtroy. 

The Sun firſt ſtreaks the Skies with red'ning Ray, 
O'er Eaſtern Hills, before he leads the Day; 

Then by Degrees, illuſtrious to the E yes, 


Flames in full Radiance, and lights all the Skies. 
Thus 


[ 3] 


Thus e' er Your Rays of Glory iſſue forth, 

You ſend before the Dawnings of your Worth, 

Preluding to the World the rich Diſplay 

Of ripen'd Virtues in Meridian Day. 

At Glory's Height, they can no higher riſe 

Nor You ſhow more, until you mount the Skies. 
But Heay'n, in Goodneſs, long preſerve you here, 

To ſhew what Shape the Heav'nly Graces wear; 

Nor give You more of Mortal than to ſhow 

You're Human, only to be copy'd fo : 

And copy'd ſo, as when in One unite 

All that the World can boaſt of Exquiſite. 

But whilſt we're far in Practice thrown behind, 7 

Deign us to view the Image of Your Mind, 

As Virtue's Shrine and Pattern for Mankind : « 

Leſt when we'd copy, we be forc'd to trace 

One WHoLE, as ſcatter'd thro' the Human Race. 
So when in Zeuxis Art with Nature ſtrove 

To paint to Life the radiant Queen of Jove, 

He ſummon'd all the faireſt Fair of Greece, 

_ To raiſe his Fancy, and inſpire the Piece. 

Pleas'd with his Work, the happy Painter glows, 

While from his Hand the breathing Goddeſs role ; 

While each one's Charms were wrought in Ox E ſo well, 

That each did her own Excellence excel]. 

But, had they your fuperior Preſence ſeen, 

Vain had the Artiſt's happieſt Touches been, 

Thro' the rich Frame where Mental Beauties ſhine 

So ſull of Life, the Body's ſcarce a Shrine : 

Greece 


n 
Greece wou'd to You her holy Rites reftrain, 
And conſecrate her fam d Lacinian Fane, 
Whilſt all with one united Voice declare, 
Fund's the Image, You the Goddeſs are. 

From Heaw'n the Muſes challenging their Birth, 
In Duty hait Heav'n's Delegates on Earth ; 
Hence their pleas d Chorus to your Pr eſence flies, 
And takes new Inſpirations from Your Eyes. 

Thus Eaſtern Saints their anrinal Vifits make 

To Shrines of Piety for Virtue's Sake; 3 
Returning thence with heighten d Grace and Che ar, 
They promiſe Bleflings for th enfuing Year. 

80 zealous here the Muſe Attendance pays, 

And decorates this Anniverſe with Bays * 

This Duty paid, what Poet may not hope 

For fair Adventure from ſo fair a Scope ? 

And lo ! as conſtant ih his Round; the Sun, 
To joy yout Birth-Day, does his Petiod run, 
And makes Obeyfance at fair Virtue's Shrine, 
Where Heav'n's kind Inflaence does ſelected fhine ; 
Thence, with recruited Rays; he rounds the Skies, 
Re-lighted from th' Effulgence of your Eyes. 
Long may this Day revolve with gen'ral Joy, 
Nor by Enjoyment may your Bleflings cloy ; 
May Heav'n ſmile on ic with a Look ſerene, 
As that fair Morn that erown'd You Albion s Queen: 
As that ſeir Morn which all our Withes ſped, 
When to three Nations Hearts You deign'd to wed: 

When | 
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When the three Nations Genius came to view 
The Royal Conſort, and Preſages drew 
Of future Glories from that Dawn of You: 

Hail happy Day ! Thou ſhould'ſ lead on the Yeat 5 
And Time from Thee ſhou'd date his firſt Career, 
Let looſe from old Eternity his Sire, 

To whirl the World, nor in his Round to tire. 

Now Eden roſe in Nature's vernal Bloom, 

And all the gay Creation throng d for Room, 
Wich various Scenes to feaſt the ſateleſs Eyes 

Of Eve, fair Sovereign of the Paradiſe, 
Where-e'er ſhe treads, each rural Beauty meets, 
And round her breathes a Wilderneſs of Sweets 
Spontaneous Earth teems with un-number'd Springs, 
And all her flow'ry Stores, unbidden, brings. 

So in the Rounds of Time the fragrant Hours 
Wake at your Birth the freſh-reviving Flow rs; 
Reſcu'd from Winter's cold Embrace, the Year, | 
Puts on new Robes, which with new Charms endear 
Her varied Viſage to th' attracted View, 
While Spring's whole balmy Ofpring blows for You. 
A Youthful Freſhneſs ſmiles in ev'ry Mein, 

And Nature caſts Old-Age for Britain's QUEEN. 

Ev'n Theſe, the faireſt Daughters of the Land, 


That round your Court, of Charms diſtinguiſh'd, ſtand,” 


And from your Eyes a double Luſter draw, 

Shedding around divided Love and Awe, 

Ope on the nearer Sun new Dawns of Grace, 

Improving S's with GLORIAN A's Rays: 
E While 
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While from Her Eyes a ſweeter Effluence ſtreams, 
Where meeken'd Majeſty ſerenes their Beams. 
The Goddeſſes were too ſeverely bright, 
In Heav'n's full Blaze to be indulg'd to Sight, 
For Mortals hence a ſoftning Air they drew, 
Ray'd with the Sun, and ſtood confeſs'd to View. 

But, Muſe, with Caution, view the ſhining Throng, 
Nor lead, unheedful, a young Bard along; 
Whilſt he their Charms would in his Verſe diſplay, 
His Eyes, unfaithful, might his Heart betray ; 
Or like Prometheus, ſtealing Heav'nly Fire 
From thoſe bright Eyes, he'd by the Theft expire. 
Gradually riſe ; firſt lower Beauties fing, 
Then try the Court, and ſtrike a bolder String, 

Laſt to the QUEEN thy finiſh'd Numbers bring. 
So th' unplum'd Eaglet upwards turns his Sight, 
And caſts in Thought to meet the God of Light; 

But new to ſoar, when firſt abroad he flies, 

In ſhort Excurſions he his Pinions tries : 

Does tow'rd fome Mountain's Brow his Wings diſplay, 

And gains the Summit for his firſt Eſſay, 5 

Then looks with Tranſport down on the ſteep 
[Length of Way. 

Thus practis'd in the Steerage of his Wings, 

With Strength confirm'd, on Air he upwards ſprings, 

Eyes the full Sun, and meets his downward Ray, 

Baſks in the Blaze, and hails the Source of Day. 
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TO THE 
Ricur HONOURABLE 


Sir Robert Malpole, 


Knight of the Moſt Noble 
Order of the GAR TER, Cc. 


SER 


HE Muſes have generally ob- 
Yell tained a favourable Regard from 
YAN the Greateſt Princes, and their 
| moſt Eminent and Ableſt Mini- 
Wil ſters, who bave adorned their 

High Employments with paying 
ſome Reſpects to polite Literature. Hence I 
have preſumed to apply to your Honourable 
Protection, in Favour of the celebrated Oppian 
made an Engliſhman, for whoſe Merits your 
Countenance is humbly hop'd upon the Author, 
for making him ſpeak Engliſh, in order to his 
Admiſſion to the Court of our Engliſh Aaken 

An 
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And what happier Introduction, what noble: 
Means of Addreſs, can an Engliſh Poet chuſe 
for himſelf to the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Mzcena; 
of our Times, eminent for an exact Taſte of 
eyery Thing truly ornamental in a finiſh'd Cha- 
racter, than an Author illuſtrious for his Recep- 
ception and“ Reward from the greateſt Empe- 
ror then in the World, and whoſe Works are ren- 
der'd venerable by the accumulated Praiſe of 
Ages? 1 will venture to affirm, Sir, that it has 
been no inconſiderable Acceſſion to your Glory, 
that the Muſes have taſted of your Munificence, 
in ſeyeral Reſpects, beyond what they have 
known before in theſe Kingdoms for ſeveral Suc- 
ceſlions ; and it is very obſervable, that there 
never was any eminently Great Encourager of 
the Belles Lettres, but he had other Excellencies 
that ſer him in a ſuperior Regard to the reſt of 
Mankind: As this allowed Penetration and re- 
fined Taſte, in all the Arts and Sciences, ſhould 
diſcourage the importunate Addreſſes of Preten- 
ders; ſo as diffident as Merit is, it has this juſt 
Motive of approaching You, that it is ſure of a 
Reception adequate to ſo true a Diſcernment in 
the Patron : Of whom the late Laurear, 


If a new Oppiatt brings Pierian Lines, 
In Thee another Catacalla fhines; 


— 
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* He receiv'd a Picee of Goll for every Verſe, with 
the Emperor's further Gratuity of putting it to his Option 
to aſk any Favour he had a Mind to; which was accord- 


in ranted. | 
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I would not truſt to my own Stock for pro- 
ducing theſe Pierian Lines, but permit me, Sir, 
to preſent to You Oppian himſelf, an Author 
who recommends himſelf to Your Patronage by 
a double Title; as well by his entertaining Sub- 
je, as by the Excellence of his Poetry. ' 

This preſents an Occaſion not to be neglected, 
of giving ſome Account of the following Work, 
both in favour of my Author, and in Apology 
for myſelf : Wherein, if I ſeem more prolix 
than is fit to expect the Attention of a Mind 
taken up with Matters of more Honourable 
and Univerſal 4 — after You have 
turn'd away, may I humbly crave your Permiſ- 
fion of applying myſelf, in what follows, to 
ſuch as have more Leiſure to hear me. 

Our Author's Subject 'is Hunting, as it was 
practiſed in his Time, and as it is ſo ſtill in fo- 
reign Countries, with ſome Change of Circum- 
ſtances. A Diverſion whoſe juſt Encomium 
would fill up many Pages, were I to produce all 
its Recommendations from the ancient Authors, 
both in the Perſon and Example of Great Prin- 
ces, and other Illuſtrious Perſonages. We might 
ſet it in a very advantageous Light from the 
Holy Scripture itſelf, and the Practice of ſome 
of its molt renowned Worthies. But as much 
as this Article makes for the Dignity of our 
Work, it ſhall be acquitted for this one Obſer- 
vation: That as cheſe are unexceptionable Pre- 
cedents for Perſons of the molt Honourable 
and Important Employments, to unbend their 


Thoughts, and relieve their buſy Hours this 
9 | Way; 
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Way; ſo it receives a Sanction, from being im- 
proved to that Ule, by one of the Greateſt Stateſ- 
men that this, or perhaps any other Age, has 
roduced. Hereupon let mie further obſerve, 
Mow pertinently the nobleft Author in the Ve- 
natick Kind is addreſſed to the nobleſt Patron 
and Admirer of the Art or Game he celebrates. 
This opens my Subject to a double View, 
Firſt, As it brings me to touch upon the Me- 
rits of our Author. | = 
_ Secondly, To obſerve how laudably Perſons of 
the higheſt Rank and Importance may, by this 
Exerciſe, give an Intermiſſion to Buſineſs, and 
the ſeverer Applications of the Mind: And con- 
ſequently, that it is as reputable in Gentlemen 
of Letters, who chuſe to relieve their Studies by 
ſo innocent and uſeful a Recreation. 

The Uſe and Execution of a Deſign are the 
proper Characteriſticks whereby we are to eſti- 
mate the Excellence of it. Accordingly, as an 
Author ſucceeds in theſe, he challenges a pro- 
port ionate Degree of our Eſteem. The End of 
Poetry, above all other Writing, is to delight as 
well as to inſtruct. And in both theſe Regards, 
I ſhou'd not doubt to give it the Preference of 
all Sorts of Compoſing. But as Inſtruction may 
be convey'd by a great many leſs entertaining 
Ways, let it be the principal Praiſe and the Ex- 
cellency of Poeſie, to touch the Paſſions, and 
improve the Mind after the moſt agreeable 
Manner: For of all Means of Inſtruction, that 
muſt be moſt uſeful and beſt approved, which 
infinuates itſelt to our Liking, and takes us = 
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the moſt ſenſible Part. This is the proper Pro- 
vince of Poeſie, and of that Part of Poeſie in 

articular, whoſe Scene lies moſt in common 

ife, and whoſe End is to adorn Nature, to 
make her look more beautiful, but ſtill to make 
her look like herſelf, And of ſuch Subjects as 
come under this Kind, thoſe more peculiarly re- 
commend themſelves, which lead to the Repre- 
ſentation of Nature in her Innocence, and in 
ſuch Tracts as lie moſt open to our Practice, and 
make us the beſt Offers to engage us in the 
Purſuit, ; 

Let us ſee how this will conſiſt with the Sort 
of Poeſie, of which we are to treat, In order 
to this, we muſt remark in general, that of the 
greater or ſublimer Kinds, Epic or Heroic Poe- 
try is uſually allowed the firſt Rank, and upon 
this juſt Title ; as it is the Repreſentation of 
the moſt Illuſtrious Characters and Actions, and 
is deſign d to 1 — ſublime and noble Senti- 
ments by Great Example. But ſince the Sub- 


ject of an Epic Poem is a continued Series of 


mighty Atchievements, which end in ſome 
— Revolution, and regards the Fate and Eſta- 
liſhment of Empires by the Heroic Exploits of 
a Conqueror ; here is the leſs Matter of Imitation 
or Inſtruction, it being above the Sphere of Ac- 
tivity of moſt Men ſo far, that as it is the Work 
of Ages to produce an accompliſh'd Hero, Na- 
ture is at ſuch an Expence to form a Genius, 
do furniſh out a perfect Heroic Poem, that the 
World hitherto has but ſeen two, wiuch have 
been univerſally allowed for ſuch, For as Pro- 
F 2 digies 
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digies are a Contradiction to the eftabliſh'd or 
known Laws of Nature, their Effects would be 
loſt to the World by a too frequent Uſe of them; 
and as the Uniformity of Providence in Fo whole 
Conduct is admirable, ſo even in the Ca before 
us; and the Poets ought to be thankful for its 
Indulgence in this Reſpect, that ey are not 
tempted abcye what they are able : For they 
are no more obliged to be perfect Heroic Poets, 
than Nature is obliged in every Age to bring 
forth perſect Heroes. Let then Heroic Poeſie, 
as it is arduous, be honourable; ; and may its 
Poets without Conteſt enjoy the very Summits of 
Parnaſſus. But ſince it is more the Subject of 
our Admiration, than it is of common Die and 
pry Entertainment, let us try to find a 

ein of the ſame Source, which, in both theſe 
Regards, runs more directly towards us, and the 
Scope we aim at. 

Under this Head will be comprehended a Poe- 
tical Repreſentation ot any of the ſeveral Parts 

of Great Nature, whether ſuch as afford Matter 
of inſtructive Contemplation only, or ſuch as 

are properly deſigned for our Uſe and Benefit. 
This brings us home to our Argument, as we 
ſhall find what we look for, in a Poetical De- 
icription of the Wartare of the Woods, the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Savage Kingdom, as it is a 
Part of the Dominion of Man, and the Scene of 
his Divertiſement. The Celebration of theſe in 
the Majeſty of Epic Poeſie, with all the incidental 
Graces and Decorations of that Strain, certainly 


cliallenges a Title to the firſt Rank in Poetry. 
No 
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Now fuch is the Subject of the Author before 
us; and the Execution is not at all inferior to 
his Theam, notwithſtanding the Cenſure of Ra- 
pin, who has pronounced as inaccurately on other 
_— For this Reaſon, I ſhould hardly 

cruple to give Oppian, as Scaliger has done, the 
Pre erence in ſeveral Reſpects to Homer, I am 
far from robbing that Father of Poeſie of his 
due Honour. He is no doubt the greateſt Poer 
that ever lived, and poſſeſſes all the — of 
his Art in a ſupereminenc Degree ; eſpecially In- 
vention, the Soul, and even the Alll of Poetic. 
| = is venerable for his Antiquity ; he is the 

urce of almoſt every Species of Poetry ; he is 

the Magazine of — all Arts and Sciences; 
be ond in vaſt Depths of good Senſe and 
Moral Inſtruction, and may be — as the 
moſt ancient Code and Pandect now extant of 
the Heathen Theology. Herein he holds the 
firſt Rank, which muſt not be diſputed with him. 
But then as his Plan is built upon the Pagan Syſ- 
tem, and the exploded Fables of the Gods of 
Heatheniſm, he is obſolete, and ſeems trifling in 
a very fundamental Part to a Chriſtian Poet, 
notwithſtanding all his Fire, and other Excel- 
lencies. Whence I muft own, I can't read him 
with the ſame Pleaſure and Heat of Fancy, as I 
did when at the Age of Twenty. Beſides, as it 
was obſerved before, his Scheme lies oitt of the 
common Road of Practice; whereas that of Op- 
pian falls within the Range of all Ranks and Or- 
ders of Men, and deſerves the more Eſteem as it 


is utuverlal. His Repreſentation is the Pict re 
of 
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of corrupted Nature, and its Miſeries and Hard- 
ſhips: That of Oppran, of a State of Innocence, 
of wholſome Entertainment, and various Emo- 
lument, ſuch as became the firſt and beſt Ages, 
and would not be abhorrent from ſuch a State 
of Purity and Perfection, to which it was the In- 
tent of the Goſpel to reform Mankind, And, 
when to the Simplicity of the Argument are 
added all the Charms of Poeſie, heighten'd with 
Moral Obſervations, and a curious Reſearch in- 
to Nature, in Purſuance of ſuch Hints as occa- 
fionally occur in the Courſe of the Poem, I know 
not any Sort of Writing that can be mare enter- 
taining and inſtructive. How far Oppian would 
have excell'd himſelf in this Regard, had he 
been acquainted with the preſent Improvements 
of Natural Philoſophy, and had now and then 
indulged his poetical Fancy in ſuch juſt Specu- 
lations as the Chriſtian Syſtem furniſhes, I leave 
to the judicious Reader's Reflection. 

I have now in ſome Meaſure anticipated the 
Subject of our Second Article. For by touch- 
ing on the Excellencies of this Sort of Poeſie, 
and the Uſefulneſs of this Diverſion, in paſſing, 
we need be the leſs diffuſive in recommending 
the Benefit of this Kind of Relaxation of Thought, 
in Perſons of the moſt honourable Employments, 
and Men of Letters. 

Human Life, as Sir William Temple obſerves, 
is at the beſt but like a froward Child, and muſt 
be play'd with, and h imour'd a little, to keep 
it quict. And tho' Men are carry'd into the 
aiffren: Purſuits of Intereſt or Pleaſure, accord- 

ing 
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ing to their different Conditions and Inclinations; 
yet as the ſame Application to Buſineſs, and At- 
tention of Mind, can't be kept up, without 
frequent Intermiſſions, and ſome exhilerating In- 
terludes ; it is of great Uſe to look out ſuch 
Amuſements as beſt anſwer their End, and which 
help to divert the Paſſions from any thing ex- 
ceſſive or criminal. The Mind of Man is active 
and ranging; Indolence and Doing-Nothing are 
what it is naturally averſe from. Hence it is, 
that if it be not well employ d, it will of Courſe 
entertain itſelf with ſomething that is ill. This 
is ſo true in Fact, that I believe there is no Man 
of Genius, or Quickneſs of Parts in any Kind, 
who, if he is not engaged in laudable Purſuits, 
will not, rather than lie by, take up with ſuch 
as are vicious, unworthy, or ſome way perni- 
cious to himſelf, or others. 

Mankind may be divided, in general, into the 
two Claſſes, of Buſineſs and Pleaſure. The 
Firſt are the Perſons whom we ſhall chiefly con- 
ſider in this Regard. As the others make Plea- 
ſure their ſole Purſuit, and by that very Means 
loſe what they ſeek for ; ſo they come upon the 
Stage of Life with as little Conſequence, as an 
Actor is impertinently brought into a Play, when 
he appears without End or Deſign, and contri- 
butes nothing to the main Action. 

Your Men of Buſineſs are the Perſons of prin- 
cipal Regard in a State, and the very Pleaſures 
of ſuch are of Conſideration, and may be made 
ſubſervient to the-ſame End. Extravagance of 
Gaming is of ſuch public ill Conſequences, that 
N | it 
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it becomes a wiſe Legiſlature to diſcountenance 
and reſtrain it. Vicious Pleaſures ſhould alſo, 
if not made penal, be render'd infamous. But 
Gaming becomes culpable or criminal, only by 
Exceſs ; and ſuch as are not of a Habit of Body 
to purſue the vigorous Exerciſes of the Fields, 
may be innocently enough indulged in ſuch Di- 
verſions, as are uſed only to make Life more 
agreeable, to relieve Buſineſs, and to whet an Ap- 
petite to return to it. 

Now of all Purſuits of Pleaſure, thoſe chal- 
lenge the firſt Eſteem, which ſerve to quicken 
the Springs of the Mind, and recruit its Vigour 
of Thought, while they are alſo highly conducive 
to a good State of Health, and proper Harmony 
of the Animal Functions. This is ſo peculiarly 
the Happineſs of the Rural Sports, that I ſcarce ſo 
much as ever walk, or ride into the Fields, but I 
am particularly diſpoſed for Meditation, and have 
often turned a Day of Pleaſure, this Way, into 
more Benefit towards any Sort of Compoſures, 
than if I had fat it out in my Study. Preſented. 
with ſuch a pleaſing Variety of Objects, the Mind 
draws in new Ideas, at the fame Time that we 
draw freſh Air; and a lively Imagination is 
mightily aſſiſted by theſe Changes of Situation 
and Action, and that open View as it were of the 
Creation, that tempts the Mind to a Sort of freer 
Excurſion. So juſt have I found that Precept of 
the Poetical Prelate, the Excellent Vida, in his 
Art of Poetry, who adviſes a Change of Soil and 
Air, and ta try different Climates and Situations, 
whilſt you are engaged in any large mr | 


ar Wn . 
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As for the 3 accruing to the Body 
* this Manly Diverſion, I need attempt no 
further 4 but trauſeribe the follows 
ing Lines of the Prince of Engliſh Poets. 


By Chace our hong Av Fathers earn'd their Fond; 
Toil rung the N erves, and purify'd the Blood : 
But we their, Sons, a pamper'd Race of Men, 
Are. dwindled down to Threeſcore Years and Ten. 
Herter to bunt in Fields, for Health unbought, 
Than fee the Doctor for a nauſequs Draught. 


The Wiſe for Cure on Exerciſe depend ; 
a ODD never made His * ; Man to nend. 


How well this agrees with the Taſte of * 
prav 'd Antiquity, and what Sentiments they had 
of the Rural OEconomy, appears by the Practice 
of their moſt Illuſtrious Perſonages, when to ma- 
nage a Flock was an honourable Employment for 
Princes, who, from the Experience, the Conduct, 
and Government of the Animal Kingdom, were 
ſometimes promoted to the Government of Man- 
kind. And thus the ableſt Generals, from their 
Addreſs in the Stratagems of Chace, a d the Syl- 
van Toils, have afterwards ſignaliz d, themſelves 
in the Art of War, for which the other was by 
the Antients eſteemed an excellent Preparative. 
It was by this very Means that Mithridates be- 
came the Greateſt t Prince of his Time, and left 
ſuch an Idea of himſelf to all After-Ages. | 

Here is Example and Uſe, great cnough to 
carry Perſons of the higheſt Place and Charac- 


ter, in theſe modern Times alſo, into theſe Di- 
G verſions, 
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verſions, at their vacant Hours : And a Stateſman, 
in ranging the Fields, has the ſane Advantages of 
laying Schemes of Government, and varying his 
Politicks to this or that View, as the Man of Let- 
ters has in forming new Images, and marſhalling 
his Ideas for a Diſcourſe, or a Poem. I take the 
Boldneſs of bringing the Muſes, here, into the 
Field, in the ſame Range with the Rulers of States, 
and Directors of Kingdoms, becauſe of the Ho- 
nour the Noble Perſon (at whoſe Feet theſe Pa- 
ges are laid with all Humility and Devotion) 
has done them, by his Eucouragemeit and Exam- 
ple, ſhewing what Uſe and Ornament they are of 
to Government itſelf. And I am further ani- 
mated te this, by the Idea of the Great Prince 
beforc-mention'd, whom no doubt the Learned, 
to their Honour, muſt number amongit them- 
ſelves ; and whoſe Skill, in ſuch a Multitude of 
Languages, evinces, that Letters and the Woods 
may be good Friends and Co-adjutors : For from 
ſuch Retreats have iſſued, upon the Stage of the 
World, ſome of the moſt conſiderable Perſons 
that ſhine in Story, amongſt whom, I think, Mi- 
thridates is to be regarded as a Monarch of the 
firſt Note in Antiquity, His great Parts, evi- 
denced in Speaking Twenty Two different Lan- 
guages ; his extenfive Power, in reigning over as 
many different Nations ; his being able, by his 
own Councels and Conduct, to oppoſe the whole 
Force of the Roman Empire for ſo long a Time, 

muſt ſet him high in our Admiration. 
It might ſeem a very abrupt Tranſition from 
Monarchs to the Muſes, did we not obſerve, that 
; in 
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in all the beſt Ages they were Companions, and 
that the beſt and greateſt Princes have made it 
their Glory, to be of the Muſes Company. Up- 
on this Prerogative, I will therefore preſume to 
mention, that as Languages have been a Part 
of my Study, wherein, when J have compaſſed 
my Deſign, I may equal the Number of Mithri- 
dates; which with my whole Studies are entirely 
dedicate.] to the Service of the Church and 
State; I can, with the better Right, recommend 
the Diverſions of Chace, and the Paſtimes of the 
Foreſt, to Men of ſuch ſedentary Lives as Scho- 
lars are, as the beſt and moſt beneficial Manner 
of intermitting their Hours of Application; 
which I have experienced, and uſe ſolely for 
that End, 

Herein we muſt commend the Wiſdom of our 
Anceſtors, who have by Law provided, that 
Clergymen may ſhare theſe Recreations, equally 
with others, as a Means to fit them the better for 
their Studies and Function. And as the Author 
of theſe Papers is qualified by Law, he would 
humbly recommend ſuch of his Brethren, as are 
not ſo, to the Indulgence of Country Gentlemen, 
being by their Education, and publick Service, 
entitled to ſhare in theſe innocent Diverſions, 
were not theſe Privileges reſtrain'd to a certain 
Annual Revenue. If any Enemy to the Order, 
or ſevere One of it, ſhou'd object to thele Diver- 
fions in Men of the Profeſſion; I have already 
prevented them; and the Author of theſe Aſſer- 
tions is willing, for the Time that he has had 
the Honour to be of it, to join Iſſue of what he 

G 2 4 has 
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- has done, is doing, and propoſes further to do, 
for the Service of his Function, * any ſuch Ob- 
jector; in the Proſecution of which, eſpecially 
in Regard of Health, and a flender Conſtitution, 
theſe Rural Refreſhments are a to be Exy 
tremely beneficial. 

With the fame View was mne che fot 
lowing Tranſlation, an Account of which, with 
a Specimen annexed, has been publiſh'd in one 
of the moſt noted Weekly Papers. To tell the 
World in how ſmall a Time a Work was fi- 
niſh'd, is very often no Recommendation of it; 
eſpecially if it requires Care and E xactneſs, ſince 
it muſt ſtand alone by its own Merit. Vet per- 
haps it is no Prejudice to Works of Wit, to have 
it known, with hoy much Eaſe, and in how little 
Time, they were executed, fince they muſt be 
better thought of, when they have been made 4 
a Matter of Recreation and Choice only, and not 
of Toil, or Impoſition. Such was thePleaſure of 
the Tranſlator of the following Poem, taken up 
caſually, and for Amuſement only, that had he 
been provided of a good Edition, as that of A- 
dus, which.he vſed, is intolerable, he wou'd have 
finiſh'd the Whole, at the Rate of doing the Firſt 
Book, in Four Weeks. !: Such is the Tranſlation 
here preſented, with. no great Alterations ': For 
the Faults.and Inaccuracies of which, if the Haſte 
in the Execution will. not. fatisfy the Demand, 
Why did you not. then take more Pains in Reviſing? 

: He, muſt confeſs the Foible; avail, what it can, 
that in Works of Pleaſure only, he can no longer. 


proceed, __ they continue to — ſo; by Pains- 
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_ ſuch become Drudgery, and loſe their 
To tamper therefore wich ſuch Things, 


12 chey ſucceed not well at firſt, is moſt diſagree- 
able to a Mind that took chem up only for 


Amuſement. If this can be pardon d, che fol- 


lowing Books are propoſed to be done, when 
the Tranſlator finds Leute, and the ſame Dit- 
poſition and Pleaſure in do ng them. 

This however may be alledged in Favour of 
the Tranſlation, that it has been endeavoured to 
render the Greec as cloſely as poſſible, uſually 
Line for Line, and I think always Period for Pe- 
riod ; the Neglect of which Methed, without 

retending to rival any one, is I believe a De- 
leck which moſt of our Ports have but little re- 
garded. It. is to be ſure the moſt difficult Way 
of rendering a PH et, and ſhou'd certainly be fol- 
low'd, when the Spirit and Elegancies of the Ori- 
ginal can be brought into the ſame Compaſs, 
without cramping the Senſe, and without Preju- 
dice to the Verfification. - This is what 1 prin» 
cipally aim'd at, and thereupon hope ſomething 
will be allow'd me, by cquitable Judges, for the 
leſs I have allow'd mylſecit, when I might have 
taken more Liberty, by a Sort of Authority, in 
following Examples Vith whom I'm not wor- 
thy to be named. The Compound Greec Words 
are alſo retained by a literal Rendering, whero- 
ever they could be introduced in our Language 
wich Propriety; and à ſprinkling of theſe is of 
good Uſe among our bal Mosel yllables, which 
they ſoften and harmonize, by Cuſtom ſliding 
into our e as it were e naturally. 
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Of Opp:an, I ſhall add no more, but juſt ob- 
ſerve, that he furniſhes Matter for many curious 
Obſervations from Natural Hiſtory, which I pro- 

Med to collect; but can't now promiſe, for 
other Buſineſs, therefore ſhou'd be pleaſed to ſee 
it done by ſom? other Haad, that has more Lei- 
ſure and Opportunity. A Collection of all the 
Writers of Natural Hiſtory, with Critics and 
Commentators, requiſite for ſuch a Work, as 
they are very numerous, and ſom: of them 
ſcarce, and not cafily purchaſed, wou'd be no 
little Expence to procure ; and at a great Di- 
ſtance from well-ſtack'd Libraries, one can't be 


_ . Otherwiſe furniſh'd. Having alſo other very 


expenſive Works to execute, I'm willing to ex- 
cuſe myſelf this additional Labour and Charge, 
for the preſent. ; 

It were to be wiſh'd, that we had all the an- 
cient Poets, worth a Verſion, and proper for our 
Numbers, tranſlated into Engliſh Verſe by the 
beſt Hands. Nothing contributes more than 
fuch I'ranſlations, to improve our Language and 
Verſe; and perhaps this is the beſt Means to 
correct the Taſte of a People in general. In 
this Method of improving their Language, the 
French have gone before us with great Succeſs 
and Applauſe, in their Proſe eſpecially ; the Ge- 
nius of their Language not being happy enough 
to render the ancient Poets their Dignity in 
Verſe, thro' a natural Defect in their Numbers 
and Verſification, and a certain Languor and 
Want of Force in their Metre, proceediug alſo 
as much from their Pronunciation and _ as 

rom 
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from the Structure and Feebleneſs of the French 
Tongue, which admits not of thoſe happy Bold- 
neſſes and Variations of Diction in the Engliſh 
Syntax, equal, in that to the Greek and Latin. 
Nor wov'd any thing give a greater Value to 
our Language among Foreigners, than to let 
them ſee the Ancients, as it were reviv'd among 
us, in their native Energy and Elegance: A 
H appineſs which our Language is the moſt ca- 
pable ot, among all the Mcdern, and which few, 
or none beſide, can approach. Our Gelder- Age 
of Poets, tis true, is paſt ; 1 mean, chiefly, in 
reſpc& of their Number, and thoſe of the Dra- 
matick Kind. But tho' we have not cur 1 ry- 
den, we have cur Pœte; and in Tranſlation the 
3 Age has ſucceeded as well as the former, 
think I may venture to ſay, has excell'd it, 
ſince Mr. Pope has improv'd our Vexſification, 
ſo much, that his Ex:.mple has had a general 
good Influence on our Engliſh Verſe. 

The Public had been much better gratified, 
had ſuch an excellent Hand given us a Tranſla- 
tion of the Poem before us, which, ſince it had 
not been done by any one, 1 have ventur'd to 
undertake, to divert myſelf in my Retirement, 
hoping the Publication of it will be favourably 
received, ſince it proceeds purely from the good- 
natured Deſign of communicating a pi ivate Plea- 
ſure, with ſuch as are either Lovers of the Muſes, 
or Rural Diverſions. A Scholar, who has a Turn 
for Poetry, can't more agrecably, more elegantly, 
nor more uſefully relieve his Solitude, than by 


con verſing ſometimes with the C cian Muſes, 
| F and 
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and giving ſuch as are unacquainted with the E- 
legancies of the Greeks, ſome Interviews with 
fuch entertaining Company, in their own Lan- 
buage, as far as that can approach the Dignity 
and inimitable Graces of the other ; for chere 
muſt be allowed a great Diſtance betwixt them. 
And it would be a further Pleafure to the 
Author, if he may be judged, by any Thing he 
has to produce ffom it, not to have made the 
worft Uſe of a Country Life, and of Youth, that 
is uſually taken with far other Sort of Solicitations, 
than a Lo Application to ſuch Studies, as re- 
quire a Man's whole Time ; and which was 
led by more protnifing Views, but was too early 
thrown out in the Purſuit. To be fix'd remote 
from all Advantages of Letters, after having 
made Preparations for being uſeful in ſome more 
| favourable Scene, throws an almoſt infuperable 
| Damp upon an enterprizing Genius, at his firſt 
| 


ſetting out, and has been a great Obſtruction to 
ſome Literary Deſigns, with which the Public 
have been acquainted. After ſuch ill Luck at 
ſtarting, young Men are not apt to make many 
further Attempts of recovering themſelves in the 
Chace, but uſually comport themſelves with the 
Obſcuriy into which they -r- driven, and bring 
down the Vigour and Elevation of their Minds, 
improved ant directed to nobler Purpoſes, with 
fuch Amuſements, as ſerve to abate that ingenu- 
ous Ardor, and divine Energy of excellent Spirits, 
| and wear off the Impreſſions of thoſe firſt happy 

| Impulſes, ſo as to make them remember thei 5 
laudable Ambition nd more: Im 8 
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fach a Procedure, we may, tis preſum d,, be al- 
lowed ſome Liberty in our Vindication, for ſtill 


exerting an honeſt Ambition of endeavouring to 


be of ſome Conſideration in the World of Letters, 
and ftruggling againſt a long Oppoſition of un- 
favourable Incidents ; which, when they come 
croſs to ſanguine Expectations, and intercept the 
moſt honourable Deſigns, are of a very depreſſing 
Nature, unleſs they meet with a reſolute Spirit, 
buoy'd up with a more than ordinary Excitation. 
And ſince it ought to be no Imputation to a Man 
for ſeeking to prevent his Objectors, and fo in- 
trench himſelf againſt Cenſure, a yourig Writer 
may be excuſed, for caſting what Light he can, 

fairly; upon his no inglorious Retreat, in order to 


gain the Candor of his Readers, and the Publie 


/ . 8 
It is indeed juſtly remarkt by the great 2 
Wit, the Author of Don Quixot, that every Man 


is the Son of his own Deeds, inſinuating, the Source 


of Honour is in perſonal Worth, and that Merit 
and Honour depend not on any Train of Anceſtors, 
nor do virtually and of Courſe tranſmit themſelves 
down thro! a Series of Deſcendants : Yet it is an 
additional Honour to a Man, to emulate the 
Worth of his Progenitors. In a human Regard, 
and in ſecular Affairs, there is often Room for 
imputative, Merit, and the public Virtues. of a 
Man's Relatiyes, may juſtly, and are uſually al- 
lowed, to reflect ſome of their Value upon him, 


if he is a proper Recipient for i by propoſing. 


them for his Imication : For by ſuch an honou- 
rary Participation, we are incited to a laudable and 
Bn generous 
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generous Emulation, and thus one Man's Merit 


becomes productive of its Like in many more, 
and is the more beneficial as the more diffuſed 


and imparted. Upon this Principle, a young Man 


of good Hopes may be permitted to borrow a 
little of Family Stock, in Support of his Preten- 
ſions, which, in Conjunction with his own, may 
give him a paſſable Merit. What therefore the 
Author of theſe Sheets wants in himſelf, he hopes 
his good Endeavogrs, of being publickly bene- 
ficial, will entitle him to the Favour and Privi- 


lege of (applying, or at leaſt, of being acquitted 


of a total Unworthineſs, by claiming to the 


the boſt Syſtem of Laws yet publiſh'd, relating to 


Merits of ſuch Kelations, as have gone before in 
the worthy Character of do:ng Good to Mankind, 
in a public Capacity. To evidence this, which 
an honeſt Mind, and of a fimilar Frame, can't 
bur make its Glory,one need but give the om_ 
Inſtances, When he looks back to his Anceſ- 
tors, he can count among his near Relations, a Pre- 
late, who ſupported that D'gnity with as much 
Magnificence and Hoſpitality (not by his Bi- 
ſhoprick only, tho one of the beſt in the King- 
dom) as perhaps any Biſhop in this Nation ever 
did. His great Grandfather maintained, at his 
proper Charge, a Troop of Horſe, for King 
CHARLES in the Civil Wars, for which he was 
feized by Cromwell at Durham, and ſuffered an 
expenſive Confinement; in which unhappy Times 
the Family loſt and conſumed a great Eſtate. 
The Clergy are obliged to another Relation, deſ- 
eended from the ſame worthy Gentleman, for 


their 
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their Function, their Rights and Privileges. And 
there are others, more nearly allied to the Author 
by intended Benefits, who will further ſupport 
that godd Spirit of being Benefactors to the Public. 

Now it is natural (at leaſt to all ingenuous 
Minds) to infer, that an enterprizing Spirit, who 
by producing Vouchers, as Examples, either of 
hereditary Worth, or as Incitements to perſ-nal 
Imitation, whereby he ſeems to give Security to 
the Public, of an honeſt Ambition, and ingenuous 
Deſign, with a Sedulity of acquitting himſelf ho- 
nourably of it, muſt regard himſelf as under the 
ſtricteſt Obligations of Honour, to make good 
his Engagements, ſo far as depends on him, in 
order to vindicate the Motive wherewith he was 
acted, As the Author therefore has promiſed 
the Public a very uſeful and much- wanted Un- 
dertaking, which, when furniſh'd with proper 
Subſidies, he is ready to perform, and is now 
prepared to diſcharge in Part; and, in Conſe- 
quence of that Propoſal, has a further Deſign, 
for the Service of the Chriſtian World; the Rea- 
der, tis believed, will be willing to abſolve from 
Imputation, what has been alledged, by Way of 
Credentials, which are of that Sort, which no 
Man, in Prudence, ſhould produce, who did not 
reſolve to reinforce them by a Conduct and 
Actions ſuitable thereto. | 

I dare not preſume, Sir, to think that You 
have done me the Honour to attend to this long 
Diſcourſe, which particular Reaſons induced me to 
protract. But may I, with all Submiſſion, 
requeſt Vour Indulgence therein, and that tho 
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Errors, or Defects of the T'ranſtator may be fa- 
vourably overlook'd, for the Merits of the Au- 
thor, to whom' I would have made Atonement, 
and to yourſelf, by publiſhing the Original along 
with my unequal Tranſlation, if I had been at 
Leiſure for it, and did I not think it might be 
an Injury to a Gentleman, who has taken the 
Pains to collate the Manuſcripts, and has made 
ſeveral very judicious Emendations of this va- 
luable Author. May I at leaſt be fo happy, as 
not to have the . End of this Addreſs 
miſunderſtood ; which is to expreſs my moſt 
grateful Senſe of, and moſt humble Devotion to, 
their MajesTIEs moſt gracious Government, by 
whoſe Paternal Care and Affection for their 
People, and your Counſels and happy Adminiſ- 
tration, we enjoy that invaluable Bleſſing, our 
Native Privilege of writing in the Liberty and 
Spirit of Engli/þmen, And tho' this has encou- 
raged me, in this ingenuous Prefumption ; be plea- 
ſed, Sir, not to interpret it, as Proceeding from 


too little Deference to the Dignity of a Perion 


of your Diſtinction, or from a Want of being 
duly ſenſible of the immenſe Diſtance betwixt a 
Firit Miniſter to the Greateſt of Princes, and a 
private Divine of my Rank. I knew I am now 
addreſſing to the greateſt Stateſman, as well as 


the beſt Judge of Men and Letters. But the 


ſame happy Principles of Liberty, ſo gloriouſly 
aſſerted and eſtabliſhed by you, which have made 
you one of the moſt illuſtrious Subjects in Europe, 
as well as the Prince you ſerve with ſo mucl 
envied Honour, the moſt powerful and happy 

: —_ -- TIE - Monarch, 
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Monarch, breathe a Freedom and Spirit into the 
Addreſſes of the Muſes, who, by a Sort of Title, 
always fly to the Protection of the Diſcerning 
Great, who never acquire more true and laſting 
Glory, than when it is emblazon'd with the Ir- 
radiations of Letters and the Congratulations of 
the Muſes. Nor is it ſo much, in Regard to the 
Elevation of your Character and Function, as to 
thoſe endearing Virtues of a Patriot and public 
Benefactor, thoſe moſt amiable and exalted Titles, 
which your Adminiſtration has, by a long Ex- 
perience, happily vindicated; and as you are an 
accurate Judge, as well as a Patron, and ſhining 
Example of all polite and uſeful Literature, that 
I preſume to crave the Honour of laying theſe 
Sheets at your Feet; which, be pleaſed, Sir, to 
accept with that common Indulgence you give 
to all laudable, and eſpecially literary Un- 
dertakings, and.your Countenance will add Spirir 
to the Author's Labours ; of which this was 
humbly intended to be an Introduction to your 


Notice, 5 5 
5 T am, with the moſt pe found Reſpect, 


S IX. 
Your moſt Obedient, 


and molt Humble Servant, 


| John Mawer. 
19 DEG3 T HE 


Of OPPIAN, 


F R O N 
Athengus, Euſebius and 
Suidas, 


For the moſt Part according toBoDIN. 


en, HE Writers of Oppian's Life af- 
NIE 2 firm, that he was born at Ana- 
N | zarbus, a City of Cilicia, and that 
his Father's Name was Agefilaus. 
1 5 the Emperor Severus hav- 

quaſh'd Peſcennius Niger, in 


the F luſh of bis Succefles, made his triumphant 
*Progreſs thro' Cilicia, all ſuch as were moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed 


+ ng 
tinguiſhed for their V ealth, and the Luſtre of 
their Rank and Birth, went out in Parade to re- 
ceive, and welcome him, with their utmoſt Mag- 
nificence ; which, when Ageflaus neglected, or 
more properly lighted, as a Perſon wrapt up in 
the pleaſurable Receſſes of a Philoſophical Life, 
who deſpiſed all Pageantry and vain Glory, and 
being a Man of an opulent Fortune, as well as 
of diſtinguiſh'd Learning, his Neglect was look'd 

on as a Contempt of Majeſty : Under which 
Character, his Effects were confiſcated by the Em- 
peror, and himſelf was ſent into Exile, to Miletus. 

Hereupon Oppian, who from a Child had been 
brought up in a Courſe of Learning, and ac- 
cording to the beſt Methods of an ingenuous E- 
ducation, having written his celebrated Poems of 
Hunting, Fifhing and Fowling, goes to Rome, 
upon the Death of Severus, and preſents his 
Books to Antoninus ſurnamed Caracalla, who 
was choſen Emperor, hoping thereby to find 
Means of retrieving his Father's Fortunes, and 
his own. The Prince, who had a great Soul, va- 
lued the Books ſo much, that he ordered Oppian 
to ask of him whatever he the moſt wiſhed for; 


He begg'd that the Emperor would. be pleaſed to 
recall his Father — ; — as that 
was his only Requeſt, he both eaſily obtained it, 
recovered his Father's Eſtaze, and received as 
many Pieces of God, as he had written Verſes 
which are ſumm' d up in Fabricius, to the Amount 

of many Thouſands. 
He wrote other Poems beſides theſe. But ſoon 
after he had gained the Character of a dutiſul 
Son, 
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Bon; he paid! bis laſt Debt to Near when he 


had hardly attained the Age of Thirty. When 


the News of his Death was brought to his Fel- 
low-Citizens, they erected ro him an honourary 
Statue, with an Inſcription, Whick is . ren. 
_—_ into Engliſn. : 12 


Oppian, the Poets Glory, I wp ſhone, 
When envious; Fate, with cruel Hand, too hou, 
Snatch'd mie; aYouth,toShades of N be  profou 

A Youth for Charms of leg renown” 
Had 
The 


BO DI N s Inſcription. for Oreran' 8 Statue. 


orld my Equal had not Een, in Pr 


Since none may Fare ſupreme Decrees reverſe. 
Why tax the Gods for thy too blooming Herſe ? 
For had not Fate . ſuppreſs d thy yout Fo Breath, 
5 old in Honour, 1 2 not N to W's. 


her 8 pight denied me Length of Day, | 


